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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Axrticte I. This Society shall be designated the ‘* Ameri- 
can Peace Society.” 

Art. If. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on al] the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perma- 
nen? peace. 

Arr. Ill. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars, and 
every donor of five dollars, shall be a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time, shall 
constitute any person a Life-member, and fifty dollars, a Life- 
director. 

Arr. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the 
funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shal] be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year 
to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications 
of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The officers of this Society shall be a Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Directors, Secretaries, Treasurer, and 
an Executive Committee of not Jess than five, with power to 
fill their own vacancies, and transact the general business of the 
Society. The Board of Directors shall consist of not Jess than 
tw2nty, who shall have power to supply vacancies in any office 
of the Society, and direct all its operations till successors 
are chosen. The Vice-Presidents shal] be ex-officio Directors, 
and the President, Secretaries and Treasurer ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. 

Arr. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members 
of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members 
present, at any regular meeting. 


Resotves ExpLaNnaTory OF THE Seconp ARTICLE: 


First. That we do not think it necessary expedient to 
make any verbal alteration in said article. 

Second. That we consider it as designe. assert that all 
national wars are inconsistent with Christianity, including those 
sup or alleged to be defensive. 

hird. That the article has no reference to the right of pri- 
vate or individual self-defence, to a denial of which the Society 
is not committed. 

Fourth. That the article does not require a pledge, expressed 
or implied, on any of the points in dispute among the friends of 
peace, but is merely declarative of its general object and course. 

Fifth. That we invite the co-operation of all persons who 
seriously desire the extinction of war, whether they agree with 
the principle of the article as thus explained, or not. 


Tue American Peace Society depends on the 
donations of its friends to circulate its literature, send 
out its preachers and lecturers, pay its necessary ex- 
penses, and to enlarge its work in every direction. 
Donations may be sent to the Secretary or the Office 
Agent. Congregational collections are not taken except 
by special request. Churches can, by subscribing $20, 
make pastor or church officer a life member, $100 a 
life director. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
Hon. EDWARD S. TOBEY. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY: 


For this continued expression of confidence, I beg you 
to accept my sincere thanks and the assurance of my 
earnest desire to contribute my best efforts in promotion 
of the objects of the Society by such co-operation as 
circumstances shall make possible. It is a matter of 
especial congratulation that the Society has been able to 
engage in its services its newly elected corresponding 
secretary, Rev. R. B. Howard, who, deeply impressed 
with the opportunity of promoting its great object, enters 
on his duties with an earnest purpose greatly to enlarge the 
sphere of its usefulness and the scope of its operations. 

In this connection I cannot refrain from recognizing 
the invaluable services of our late corresponding secreta- 
ry, Rev. Howard C. Dunham, who, by his indefatigable 
devotion to the interests of the Society, has brought it 
into its present sound financial condition and placed it on 
a foundation which especially prepares it to adopt a more 
active and energetic policy than has heretofore been 
possible. The evident need of partial exemption from 
his arduous labors has prompted him to tender his 
resignation, which has been accepted with the under- 
standing that as recording secretary and otherwise, the 
Society will still retain his valuable influence. 

The present prosperous condition of the Society forms 
an important era in its history, and it has never been under 
more favorable auspices for at once inaugurating measures 
for enlarging its work. I, therefore, most earnestly 
invoke continued pecuniary aid from the friends of 
peace to enable it to occupy the advanced position 
which the growing interests in the cause of peace 
so urgently demand. It is the purpose of the direc- 
tors to enlarge and to elevate in character the 
ApvocaTE OF PEACE so as not only to disseminate more 
widely the principles of peace and international arbitra- 
tion, but also to merit the consideration of the more 
intelligent portion of the community and thereby 
so advance a cause which has already enlisted the thoughts 
and influence of many of the ablest statesmen and 
philanthropists in Europe and in the United States. 
There are marked indications that leaders in public opin- 
ion and those on whom rests the responsibility of govern- 
ment, are looking with increasing confidence towards an 
early adoption of definite measures by the united action of 
all civilized nations which shall diminish either the appar- 
ent necessity or chances of war. In evidence of this it is 


gratifying to notice that on the 31st of March last a Bill to 


| 


promote peace among the nations was introduced in the 
Congress of the United States. 

It provides: * That the President be, and hereby 
is, authorized and requested to enter into negotiations 
with all Governments for the establishment of some 
international tribunal, or some fixed principle of arbitra- 
tion, by which all difficulties and disputes between nations 
may be settled peaceably and wars prevented. 

“Sec. 2. That the President be, and hereby is, author- 
ized to invite all the Governments of North and South 
America, and, in his discretion. any other Governments, 
to send delegates to an International Convention to be 
held in Washington, at such time as he may designate, 
for the purpose of considering and determining the best 
measures to promote peace and amity among the nations ; 
and the sum of one hundred thousand dollars is hereby ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to pay the expenses of executing 
this Act.” 

The Bill was read twice, and referred to the Committee 
of Foreign Affairs. 

In a letter from John Bright from London under date 
10th of March last to Mr. Augustus Jones, a distinguished 
friend of peace in Rhode Island, he remarks : 

** The question of peace, to which you refer, claims the 
sympathy of all Christian nations. On your continent 
we may hope your growing millions may henceforth know 
nothing of war. None can assail you; and you are 
anxious to abstain from mingling in the quarrels of other 
nations. Europe, unhappily, isa great camp. All its na- 
tions are armed as if each expected an invasion from its 
neighbor, unconscious, apparently, that great armies tempt 
to war the moment any cause of dispute arises. The 
potentates and Governments of Europe, I doubt not, 
dread war. They seek to guard against it by arrange- 
ments. 

** We, in England, are not free from blame; but with 
us the love of peace is increasing, and no Government 
can engage in war without risking, and even losing, the 
support of our people. We are so involved with territory 
and populations over half the globe that difficulties are 
almost constantly arising, and our danger of war is 
greater than that of any other nations. I am, however, 
confident that our feeling against war is sensibly increus- 
ing, and I trust and believe the moral sense of our people 
will more and more condemn it. 

‘* England and your United States are two nations 
but I always like to regard them as one people. On 
them the growth of all that is good in the world greatly 
depends.” 

Of the many prominent men in England, who sympa- 
thize with the views of Mr. Bright, no one has done more 
to advance the cause of international arbitration than 
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Mr. Henry Richard, M. P., secretary also of the Peace | 
Society of London. His able papers presented at the | 
Conference of the Association for the codification and | 
reform of the law of nations, at Cologne, in 1881, and 
at Milan, in 1883, are worthy of the highest commendation. 

In an eloquent speech by M. F. Passy, at the annual 
meeting of the French Peace Society, he refers to some 
changes in the constitution of the Council, by the- 
accession of MM. Dumesnil and Beausire as Vice- 
Presidents, and of MM. Desmarest and Gailard (deputé 
of Vancluse) as new members of the council. M. Passy 
then alludes to the extensive system of petitioning the 
General Assembly in favor of arbitration, which was, 
to him and his friends in that body, the occasion and the 
opportunity of calling attention to the subject. He then 
dwells with great satisfaction on the report of M. Gaiiard, 
who was the reporter of the committee to which these 
petitions were referred by the Assembly, and which was 
entirely in favor of that principle. The recommendations 
of that committee, it is true, have not been discussed in 
the Chamber, but according to the rule in such cases, 
after a delay of a month, the conclusions of such a report, 
if not contested, are considered as accepted. M. Passy 
next describes the efforts made by himself and M. Gailard | 
to recommend Arbitration, during the debate on the 
Tonquin question. They were not heard with much 
favor at the time, but since then many Deputies have 
assured him that substantially they were entirely in 
sympathy with him. And even the President of the 
Council himself did M. Passy the honor to say that, no 
doubt, the solution he proposed was the solution of the 
future. Afterwards when an honorable member rejected 
it on the ground that it would be «a humiliation to suppose 
that France could lend an ear to the advice of any Power 
whatever, the President of the Council again declared 
from his place in the tribune, that he knew nothing more | 
honorable to a great nation than to be on the part of ; 
friendly nations the object of kindly communications 
dictated by sincere sympathy. Then he signified the full 
determination of himself and his friends to bring the 
subject forward again for full discussion in the Assembly. 

A voice from Italy indicates great progress on the 
question of International Arbitration. An eminent 
Italian barrister M. Norza, who took a prominent part 
in the Conference in Milan, in August last, under the 
auspices of the Association for the codification and reform 
of the law of nations, has published a pamphlet to show 
how much has been done by the Kingdom of Italy to 
promote the principle of arbitration. M. Norza begins 
with a very kind and complimentary reference to the 
services rendered by Mr. Henry Richard to this question, 
specifying especially the two papers read by him at 
Cologne in 1881, and at Milan in 1883, and since 
published as a pamphlet under the title of ** The Recent 
Progress of International Arbitration.” 

He then proceeds to enumerate the various ways in 
which Italy and the Italians have contributed to the 
recognition and establishment of this principle. He 
commences with the illustrious name of Count Sclopis, 
who was President of the memorable Tribunal at Geneva, 
and who, in that capacity, did so much honor to himself 
and his country by the manner in which he discharged 
the duties of the august position to which he was called. 
He then pays a well-merited tribute to the faithful and 
eloquent and persevering efforts of Signor Mancini in the 
same direction. 

So early as 1856 the Kingdom of Sardinia, starting 
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from the recommendation given in the Protocol of the 
Great Powers made that year in Paris, entered into a treaty 
of friendship and liberty of Commerce and Navigation 
with the Republic of Chili, in which there was an arbitral 
clause, and if the arbitrators failed to agree, the decision, 
final and without appeal, was to be confided to the 
Government of some friendly nation. In 1861, a similar 
treaty was formed between the Kingdom of Italy and the 
Republic of Venezuela, with the following provision :— 
‘In order to avoid the great calamity of war, the 
contracting parties agree that if anything should unhap- 
pily arise to compromise their relations of mutual 
friendship, they shall not have recourse to the sinister use 
of arms without first submitting the question in dispute to 
the judgment of a friendly and neutral nation, whose 
decision shall be held obligatory in regard to it.” 

In 1863, a treaty to the same effect, and with the same 
provision, was made with the Republic of Costa Rica; 
in 1868, with the Kingdom of Siam; in 1871, with the 
Empire of Burmah. 

In 1873, a new impulse of a most important character 
was given to the cause of Arbitration by the memorable 
Motion carried in the Chamber of Deputies by Signor 
Mancini, on the 24th of November, in that year, pledging 
the Chamber to the propriety of inserting an arbitral 
clause in all future conventions between Italy and other 
civilized nations. 

In 1878, a treaty of Commerce with France was 
negotiated in which such a clause was not inserted. Signor 
Mancini immediately called attention to the omission, 
and proposed and carried another resolution to the effect 
that as the Government were about to negotiate, or 
renew, treaties of Commerce and Navigation with other 
countries, an arbitral clause should be inserted in all such 
treaties, or a special arbitral protocol be appended to 
those which had been already concluded. 

Happily, soon after, Signor Mancini, having become 
Foreign Minister, was placed in a position to give effect 
to his own resolutions, which he has done with the utmost 
care. 

Among the treaties which he has negotiated since he 
has been in office, in which the Arbitration clause has 
been inserted, have been those with Greece, with Rou- 
mania, with the Republic of Uruguay, with Montenegro, 
with Great Britain, with the United States of Columbia, 
with the Republic of San Domingo, with Switzerland, ete. 

Through the Swedish Peace Society the interests of 
Sweden and her influence may be inferred from the excel- 
lent address in Stockholm by Karl Anderson, in which he 
expressly denounced the Blood and Iron policy of Ger- 
many and other great Powers, and the atrocious cruelties 
perpetrated by French soldiers upon the captive, wounded 
and dying Tonquinese. He adds: — 

These barbarities were a disgrace to the Christian 
name. The speaker hoped that the working classes 
throughout Europe would soon discern that the question 
of armaments and of war taxation is one which concerns 
them in particular. For it lies at the root of the oppres- 
sion, and misery, and poverty, which now crush down 
such large sections of the laboring populations of Europe 
almost to despair. They must learn to study this war 
question in its bearings upon themselves personally and 
as a class. Then they must vigorously unite in active 
organizations to compel Governments and Parliaments to 
recognize their claims by securing the better interests of 
Peace and a more certain resort to Arbitration for the so- 
lution of international difficulties. Then the very burden- 
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some and oppressive armaments of Europe would be | 
materially reduced, with safety and advantage to all | 
countries. 

Japan, true to her evident sympathy with the progres- 
sive ideas of the age, bears her testimony to the value of 
a peace policy. The Japanese ambassador in England | 
is reported in the Pall Mali Gazette as making the fol- 
lowing statement: 

‘+ Japan is very fortunately situated. In many respects 
her geographical position resembles that of England, with 
this difference — that a much greater extent of sea rolls 
between us and our nearest continental neighbors. That, 
however, increases our sense of security. At the present 
moment we have absolutely nothing to fear from any hos- 
tile Powers. At home we are in perfect peace. Abroad 
we have for the last fifteen years resolutely pursued a pa- 
cific policy. It was this determiued adherence of the 
Government to a policy of peace which brought about 
eight or nine years years ago, the last great struggle of 
the advocates of feudalism against the progressive regime 
which is now supreme. It was a fiercely contested strug- 
gle. The old system died hard, but the breechloaders, 
the telegraph, and steamships, introduced along with other 
inventions from the West, gave the Imperial troops so 
great an advantage that after eight months’ hard fighting 
the rebels were put down, and with them vanished the last 
vestige of feudalism in Japan. Great credit is due to the 
resolution with which Japanese statesmen have resisted 
every temptation to embark on a policy of warlike adven- 
ture, and as a result we are now on most excellent terms 
with everybody. ‘There is perhaps not so very cordial a 
feeling towards the Chinese, but there is no intention 
whatever of going to war with that empire.” 

With such evidence before us, how can we resist the 
conviction that the ** world moves,’’ and that a peace 
policy will henceforth be the rule and not the exception 
with civilized countries. Let us earnestly hope that 
the day is not distant when it shall be found practicable 
to organize a Congress of Nations, composed of represen- 
tatives from all nations, to whom may be referred ques- 
tions of serious difference which may arise between 
them, and whose ultimate decisions shall be absolutely 
obligatory on the parties in interest. 

For this great cause the American Peace Society is now 
prepared to put forward new energy in full sympathy with 
the many kindred associations in this and other lands. 


THE DEATH OF BISHOP SIMPSON. 


Bishop Matthew Simpson died at Philadelphia, June 18, 


at the age of 73. He was at his death the senior bishop 
of the M. E. Church, having presided at its conferences 
for 32 years. He was eminent for eloquence in the pulpit 
and for wisdom in council. His last sermon was preached 
at the dedication of the People’s Church in Boston in 
February last. The Apvocate for May contained a 
partial report of his memorable words. 

His text was Isaiah ix: 6. These were some of his 
words :— 

‘*Is not the development of Christ as the Prince of 
Peace the natural outgrowth from all his other character- 
istics? *Of the increase of his government and peace 
there shall be no end.’ Already we are approaching that 
period. Difficulties that fifty years ago would have 
plunged nations into war are now settled by arbitration, 


and why shall there not be a time when all the difficulties 


between nations shall be settled as the difficulties of men 
are? Then Christ shall reign the Prince of Peace.” 

Are they not true? Are they not prophetic? Bishop 
Simpson was broader than any one church, and belongs to 
the people of God of every name. All unite to do him 
homage and praise the grace that made him what he was. 
On which of the new bishops will his peace mantle fall? 


SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL SERMON. 

The following is an extract from an able sermon 
preached before a Grand Army Post, by Rev. Theodore 
J. Holmes, of West Newton, Mass. 

‘*This is an age of arbitration. The spirit of it runs 
into practical life everywhere. Boards of Trade, in 
our great cities, refer their disputes to arbitration. 

‘*Employers and employees are learning to employ the 
same method with excellent effect. 

**In England, the coal owners and an association of 
miners have jointly appointed a barrister with a salary 
of $1500, who shall act as umpire. The same sensible 
method has begun to be successfully employed in labor 
troubles in our own country. In 1874, the British Par- 
liament passed, without a dissenting voice, a resolution 
recommending Arbitration as a national substitute for 
war, urging that in future treaties, provision be made 
for this method of keeping the peace.” 

John Stuart Mill has said, International 
Tribunal is the great want of civilized nations.” In 
1874, Congress adopted a joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President ‘‘to negotiate with civil- 
ized powers in regard to international arbitration, for 
the establishment of a system whereby matters in dis- 
pute, between different governments, may be adjusted 
without recourse to war.” 

For this better mind, which has been coming to the 
most enlightened nations, we are indebted to those organ- 
izations that have, for their special aim, to foster the 
peace sentiment. 


THE NEW WEST EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 


Commends itself to us in that it seeks by educational and 
religious methods to solve the Mormon problem. By strictly 
constitutional ways, and in the spirit of Christ, it goes 
to Mormon families with the Bible and other good books, 
attacking ignorance, superstition and prejudice in their 
hiding places, and, by persistent and peaceful means, seek- 
ing to avoid all merely political and military complica- 
tions. If it succeeds, which may God grant, there will 
never be a Mormon war. 

In this work it employs sixty-two Christian teachers, 
and expends annually over $50,000. It ought to have 
one hundred thousand to expend. 


‘¢ Peace at Any Price !”— Such is the doctrine falsely 
attributed to us. The fact is, we believe in preserving 
and perpetuating peace at any price less than the waste 
and wickedness of war. We are willing to do all things 
right and nothing wrong, for the sake of peace. 
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THE PEOPLE’S SONG OF PEACE. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


The grass is green on Bunker Hill, 
The waters sweet in Brandywine; 
The sword sleeps in the scabbard still, 

The farmer keeps his flock and vine; 
Then who would mar the scene to-day 
With vaunt of battle-field or fray? 


The brave corn lifts, in regiments, 

Ten thousand sabres in the sun; 
The ricks replace the battle-tents, 

The bannered tassels toss and run, 
The neighing steed, the bugle’s blast— 
These be the stories of the past. 


The earth has healed her wounded breast, 
The cannons plough the fields no more; 
The heroes rest: O let them rest 
In peace along the peaceful shore; 
They fought for peace, for peace they fell; 
They sleep in peace, and all is well. 


The fields forget the battles fought. 
The trenches wave in golden grain; 
Shall we neglect the lessons taught 
And tear the wounds agape again? 
Sweet Mother Nature, nurse the land, 
And heal her wounds with gentle hand. 


Lo! peace on earth! Lo! flock and fold, 
Lo! rich abundance, fat increase, 
And valleys clad in sheen of gold; 
O rise and sing the song of peace! 
For Theseus roams the land no more, 
And Janus rests with rusted door. 


FRENCH DEBATE ON DISARMAMENT. 


A remarkable debate has lately taken place in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, on the law relating to the Recruit- 
ment of the Army. Among other amendments, to miti- 
gate the severity of the conscription, was one moved by 
M. Freppel, Bishop of Angiers, proposing to exempt from 
military service, Seminarists, or ecclesiastical students. 
Supporting his amendment he said : —‘‘Not only is there 
real incompatibility between the service of arms and a 
ministry of religion, but there is no less incompatibility 
between the preparation for the priesthood and the life of 
a barrack. The other day a man, honest and loyal, whose 
experience enabled him to speak—M. Laroche Joubert— 
told you frankly to what danger all youths are exposed 
during the three years in the barracks, from the point of 
view of the moral, evangelical and priestly virtues. 
What! You want to throw, for three years, into the midst 
of the license of the barracks, from which religion is ban- 
ished in the person of the almoner, where there are no re- 
ligious emblems, where it is not possible to offer a prayer, 
or to make even the sign of the cross, without exposing 
oneself to annoyances,— you want to throw there the 
young men whose life ought to be passed in prayer, medi- 
tation and self-examination, whose virtue ought not even 


to be suspected, it you wish them to deserve the confidence — 


of the people, as respects the exercise of the most delicate 
and the most solemn ministry! I am struck in seeing, 
while the cry is raised, ‘All the world in the ranks, all the 
world in the barracks,’ the popular conscience, popular 
opinion—not only that of thinkers, but that of the masses 


—shrinking back more and more from those butcheries of 
men which decide nothing, which leave all problems just 
where they were. What has the war of 1870 decided? 
The question rests just where it was before that grand 
butchery of men. If you set on foot 1,300,000 men, as 
M. Laissant proposes, your neighbor will do the same. 
Every step that you take on your side, your neighbor will 
take on his. Between this universal barracking of the 
nations and the public opinion there is antagonism. Do 
you dispute this constantly-increasing repugnance against 
every idea of war? When at present a learned man from 
the interior of his laboratory makes a discovery useful to 
humanity, the whole world thrills more than it formerly 
did at the news of Zurich or Rivoli. I must also declare 
that I had the intention, from the opening of this discus- 
sion, to submit to the Committee of the Chamber a pro- 
position for partial Disarmament. I should regret if the 
initiative in this grand measure should not originate with 
this great country, from which have originated so many 
generous initiatives. The government which shall take 
this initiative will be hailed by the acclamations of the 
whole world, and all the peoples will not be slow to force 
their governments to enter on thesame path. But if, 
to my great regret, this universal soldiership is destined 
to become the law of the modern world, let there be 
among us at least one man in whom may be personified 
this idea which I express—a man who shall be the symbol 
of universal brotherhood, and which shall preserve in him 
the fruitful germ of a future which we ought to invoke 
in all our prayers.” 

But in spite of the eloquent protest of the Bishop, 
his amendment to exempt the Seminarists from conscrip- 
tion was rejected by 395 votes against 92. The words 
employed by the Bishop, in his protest, are worthy of a 
Christian minister. But unhappily some of his free-think- 
ing colleagues were able to make awkward retorts, to 
which it would be well that all ministers of religion should 
give heed, as showing how unbelievers watch their incon- 
sistencies in this respect. ‘*You speak,’’ said M. Best, 
‘sof the evil of armies and the horrors of war; but it is 
not we that speak of God as ‘the God of Battles,’ and 
sing Te Deums in the churches in celebration of victories.” 

And though, no doubt, there is much exaggeration in 
the ironical language of M. Laissant, another of the 
Bishop’s antagonists, yet unhappily history proves that it 
rests on some foundation of fact. ‘*‘We are happy,” he 
said, ‘‘to see the beautiful ideas of universal peace and dis- 
armament which were brought into this Tribune in 1884, by 
M. Freppel, one of the most influential representatives of 
Catholicism, whereas nine-tenths of past wars have been 
caused by this Catholic power, so cruel and inhuman while 
it had the power, but which has waited until it is nearly 
conquered to make us hear the words of peace.” 


GERMAN ARMIES. 


Fifteen thousand men have recently been tried and sen- 
tenced in Germany for attempting to emigrate to avoid 
drafting into the army. One hundred thousand have re- 
fused to report for military duty according to law, or to 
give any reason for not enrolling themselves. They must 
bear the penalty. Such are some of the consequences of 
keeping up a standing army of enormous proportions. 

Hundreds in Germany mutilate themselves to avoid 
military duty. The Congregationalist had an able editorial 
July 17, suggested by these facts. r 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


PEACE ATTITUDE OF OUR LEADING MEN. 


At the National Democratic Convention at Chicago, 
Hon. Thomas A. Hendricks, afterwards nominated for 
Vice-President, in the course of an eloquent address, re- 
marked :—‘‘It would be a beautiful spectacle if this Re- 
public, so strong, so secure, should lead the nations in a 
movement for permanent peace and for the relief of every 
people from standing armies and wasteful war.” 

In his letter accepting the Republican nomiuation for 
President, Hon. James G. Blaine says : — 

‘* We are at peace with the world—at peace upon a 
sound basis, with no unsettled questions of sufficient 
magnitude to embarrass or distract us. Happily removed 
by our geographical position from participation or interest 
in those questions of dynasty or boundary which so fre- 
quently disturb the peace of Europe, we are left to culti- 
vate friendly relations with all, and are free from possible 
entanglements in the quarrels of any. The United States 
has no cause and no desire to engage in conflict with any 
power on earth, and we may rest in assured confidence 
that no power desires to attack the United States. 

With the nations of the Western hemisphere we should 
cultivate closer relations ; and, for our common prosperity 
and advancement we should invite them all to join with us 
in an agreement that, for the future, all international 
troubles in North or South America shall be adjusted by 
impartial arbitration, and not by arms. This project was 
part of the fixed policy of President Garfield's adminis- 
tration, and it should, in my judgment, be renewed. Its 
accomplishment on this continent would favorably affect 
the nations beyond the sea, and thus powerfully contribute 
at no distant day to the universal acceptance of the philan- 
thropic and Christian principle of arbitration. The effect 
even of suggesting it for the Spanish-American States has 
been most happy and has increased the confidence of those 
people in our friendly disposition. It fell to my lot as 
Secretary of State, in June, 1881, to quiet apprehension 
in the Republic of Mexico, by giving the assurance in an 
official despatch that ‘there is not the faintest desire in 
the United States for territorial extension south of the 
Rio Grande. The boundaries of the two republics have 
been established in conformity with the best jurisdictional 
interests of both. The line of demarcation is not merely 
conventional. It is more. It separates a Spanish-Ameri- 
can people from a Saxon-American people. It divides 
one great nation from another with distinct and natural 
finality.’ ’’ 

We seek the conquests of peace. 

Hon. John A. Logan writes, in his letter accepting the 
Republican nomination for Vice-President, as follows : — 

**The best method to promote uninterrupted peace be- 
tween one and all (the American States) would lie in the 
meeting of a general conference or congress, whereby an 
agreement to submit all international differences to the 
peaceful decision. of friendly arbitration might be reached. 
I do not consider it necessary that our government 
should construct enormous fleets of approved iron-clads 
and maintain a commensurate body of seamen in order to 
place ourselves on a war footing with the military and 
naval powers of Europe. 

“An appeal to the right by such a government as ours 
could not be disregarded by any civilized nation. In the 
Treaty of Washington we led the world to the means of 
escape from the horrors of war, and it is to be hoped that 
the era when all international differences shall be decided 
by peaceful arbitration is not far off.’’ 


THE WATER LILY. 


BY REV. A. E. WINSHIP, 


There is no lovelier emblem of peace than the water lily, 
as it floats serenely upon the lake surface, opening its 
golden heart in a shrine of purity. Yet this beautitul 
flower can only maintain its sweetness and purity through 
the limp stem which reaches up from the earth beneath 
through mire and water, all unseen, anchoring and feed. 
ing it while it basks in the sunlight. 

This is my text for congratulating the public upon the 
increased activity of the American Peace Society, which, 
through pulpit, platform and press, purposes to stimulate 
public sentiment in church, society and State ; to demand 
that governments join in the chorus of that overture 
which ushered in the dawn of Christian civilization,— 
** Peace on earth, good will to men.” Peace is as delight- 
fully sacred a motto as ever graced any society aiming 
to work among men; but, since it is antagonized by the 
passions of the human heart, it can only hope to bring 
that glorious day by anchoring its ideal beneath the cur- 
rents of business and debris of social life in the convic- 
tions and purposes of men. 

It is a happy day, therefore, that promises increased 
effort and enlarged means of interesting the multitude of 
Christian men and women, as well as statesmen, in the 
possibility of adjusting the misunderstandings of nations 
by peaceful arbitration. Every home still shadowed by 
the sorrows of war; every wife and mother, the sanctity 
of whose home is liable to invasion by possible conflict ; 
every philanthropist who believes in the sanctity of life ; 
every patriot who seeks the prosperity of government ; 
every Christian who remembers the mission of his Master, 
will bid God-speed to all the agencies of this society for 
the advocacy of peace. 


HIS END WAS PEACE. 


The sudden death of Prof. A. S. Packard of Bowdoin 
College, July 13, at the age of 85, after 70 years’ active 
service in connection with the college, most of them as 
the intimate friend and associate of the lamented Upham, 
calls out the following, from Dr Bartol, an alumnus of over 
half a century: ‘His is the last to disappear of the forms 
of the Bowdoin instructors, the memory of all of whom is 
still to me holy and dear. There was the saintly Upham, 
whose humility hardly lifted his eyelids or allowed aught 
but softness in his accents, as he initiated us into the 
Latin tongue. There was Smyth, earnest, almost 
impetuous, but candid as the day, cherished in our hearts 
because his own was so warm. There was Newman, 
adding to his rhetorical lessons » personal grace. There 
was Cleaveland, describing the cold minerals, his temper- 
ament of genius a flame of fire. There, too, was 
Longfellow, in his bloom of youth, promise of success, 
and a fame before him, a fortune in this and other lands 
unsurpassed. They have all entered into rest, peace 
and joy.” 


CONFERENCE AT HAMBURG. 


Tue next Conference of the Association for the Reform 
and Codification of International Law will be held at 
Hamburg, upon the invitation of the Senate, from the 
19th to the 23d of August, 1884, 
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BOSTON, AUG. any SEPT., 1884. 


TO THE READER. 
The present number of the Apvocarte is sent to a num- 


ber of persons who are not subscribers. If disposed to 


become such, please remit 50 cents for one year, or $1.00 

for two years, to the American Peace Society, or Rev. 

R. B. Howard, No. 1 Somerset Street, Boston, giving 

your address plainly, and you will receive this paper. 
TWO ASPECTS OF OUR WORK. 

One is secular, the other religious ; one depends for its 
success on the action of Governments, the other on Chris- 
tians and churches. Arbitration must become practicable 
through the judgment and action of rulers. Not all of 
these, even in so-called Christian nations, are consciously, 
professedly, or really, under the control of Christian princi- 
ples. They disobey the first commandment. They pay 
little regard to the second, which is like it. But they are 
men. They have reason and conscience. They wish, at 
least, to act wisely. On the whole they prefer to do 
right. 

Some rulers are Christian in principle and conduct. 
They influence others. The diplomacy of England is 
colored by the character of Gladstone. The policy of 
America is influenced by that of Frelinghuysen. There 
are always persons, as a rule, in the places of power, who 
are open to the best influences. 

That which in its nature is secular, sometimes becomes 
unconsciously and involuntarily the servant of that which 
is religious. Hence the importance not only of good 
rulers but*also of a sound public opinion behind and 
beneath them. 

Our secular depends for its progress on our religious 
work. Our country will have public men pledged to 
peaceful arbitration if their constituencies demand it. But 
an influential part of their constituencies is found in the 
millions who belong to Christian churches. If these 
demand arbitration rather than war, their voice will be 
heard. They will do this if convinced that war is a sin 
against God. They will dothis if convinced that He no 
longer “winks at,” i. e., tolerates it. The words and life 
of Jesus Christ are the last and fullest revelation of God. 

Our religious work, then, is to preach Christ as the very 
Prince of Peace. It is to teach children not to fight. It is 
to insist that believers attain such growth in grace, that 
every possible expedient will be exhausted before an 
appeal is made from the higher to the lower court, from 
reason to force, from conscience to coercion. If only 
Christian ministers would so teach, and Christian women 
would band themselves together to promote this object, 


OF PEACE 


AND ARBITRATION. 


conviction of the sin of war would become as general in 
churches as conviction of the sins of intemperance, slavery 
and polygamy nowis. Our religious work is fundamental. 
Our secular work is its necessary outcome. 


BREADSTUFFS AND BUSINESS. 


Many people would not object to a foreign war on the 
ground that it would break up the present stagnation in 
business and create a ‘‘ boom in breadstuffs.” 

Grain and stock gamblers and speculators in general, 
thrive on what destroys other people. Their greatest 
gains are derived from the life blood of business diverted 
from its natural channels. 

War reverses all order and all law. It impoverishes 
the many to enrich the few. Those few say ‘*‘ Mexico 
needs another whipping.” ‘*England which in our child- 
hood we conquered, we are nowin manhood able to ut- 
terly annihilate!” Indeed! He who speaks thus either 
blusters merely or he is ignorant of war ; or being depraved, 
he relishes and would encourage its crimes. 

We were glad to see this paragraph in a recent daily 
paper of large circulation : 


‘* There cannot be a more horrible delusion than that war, 
brings prosperity to a nation. War is destruction. War is 
myriad-mouthed consumption, not many-handed productiveness. 
war is spending, not creating or saving Waris conflagration, 
carnage, waste. This country was ten thousand dollars poorer 
noi richer, as the result of the four years’ conflict in which a 
few speculators, traders and contractors gleaned after the har- 
vest of death. The men who look favorably upon a foreign war 
as a stimulus to business activity are enemies of their race 
and worse than traitors to their country.”’ 


As to Mexico, we have recently entered her boundaries 
by railroads and by missionaries. We have invited her 
to join in a Peace Congress of the American States. War 
with her means oankruptcy to the railroads, destruction 
to missions and an indefinite postponement of all attempts 
to establish peaceful commerce on this continent. War 
with England means an attempt (of course futile) to de- 
stroy the one great Christian nation of the earth in full- 
est sympathy with all that is best in our national life. 
War with her! Why, it meansa severing of nerve and 
sinew, of vein and artery in the one great body of Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Our little army and our defenceless coasts will never in- 
vite attack from a chivalrous nation, whose progress in 
power during the last century has been unequalled except 
by our own. England respects the latent military power 
of America, just now asleep like a beast surfeited by a 
bloody repast. But England will be slow to attack us for 
other and more Christian considerations. War is hardly 
possible in the old way; a small provocation, a blustering 
response, a hasty blow, a spark and then a conflagration. 
England loves us too well to wish to fight us. If, alas, 
this be doubted, no one can doubt that she loves herself too 
well to do it. But these very suggestions are unworthy. 
Let us stamp on the embers. Let us provide for peace- 


_ ful solutions of vexatious questions that evil-minded 


men may raise. We believe it a campaign slander that 
accuses any leading candidate for the Presidency with a 
desire for war with England. Great political parties 
have declared for arbitration in their national conventions. 
If arbitration become a settled national policy, provided 
for by law and in every treaty, war has encountered an 
obstacle far greater than any other except millennial love. 
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BEGINNINGS. 


Possibly the readers of the Apvocate may be interested. 
in the personal movements and efforts of the Secretary. 
He looks upon the friends of peace as his constituents, 
and would like to have all who care to, know in what way he 
attempts to represent them, as well as the Society of which 
he is the servant. Perhaps some things can be most con- 
veniently stated in the form of a Diary. 

April 3. This was the annual Fast Day in Massachu- 
setts, and very stormy. I preached my first peace sermon 
to an audience of seventy-five, at a union meeting in the 
Congregational Church vestry, at Rockport, Mass. There 
was goud attention, especially on the part of the people 
whose pastor I have been for four and a half years. They 
seemed listening for some good reasons for my resigna- 
tion, recently offered, to take effect June Ist, after being 
a pastor in this and other places twenty-four years. Some 
expressed themselves satisfied with the reasoning of the 
sermon. 

May 28. My second peace sermon, on ‘‘War as an 
argument for Peace,’’ was preached to a large union audi- 
ence, before a post of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
The old soldiers seemed deeply interested. The Rock- 
port people contributed $30.75 to make me a life member 
of the American Peace Society, each subscriber signing 
a paper expressive of interest in their retiring pastor and 
his new work. 

June 1. To-day my Rockport pulpit was occupied by 
another. I preached at Pigeon Cove Chapel in the same 
town, where I have supplied the pulpit (one service) for 
two years. The sermon on peace received a good hearing. 
At Lanesville, in the afternoon, I presented the same 
subject. 

June 8. At Magnolia (a famous summer resort), A.M., 
and at West Gloucester, a home missionary church, P.M. 
In the latter meeting there was some evidence of the 
Spirit’s presence. 

June 15. At Pigeon Cove Chapel, A.M. In the P.M. 
I preached on peace to the Baptist congregation in Rock- 
port, now worshipping at the Y. M. C. A. rooms. 

22. At Pigeon Cove, A.M. ; Rockport (Baptist), 

June 29. At Gloucester I preached for the Baptist 
people on peace ; in the evening addressed a second large 
congregation on a kindred subject. 

July 6. At the request of my former people, I preached 
in Rockport,and administered the Lord’s supper. Asolemn, 
tender season. 

July 13. Preached on peace at the First Church in 
South Weymouth, and addressed Sunday-school concert 
in the evening. 

July 20. Had large congregations morning and even- 
ing, in the new and flourishing city of Brockton, Mass. ; 
also taught an interesting class in the Sunday-school. 

July 27. Preached at Prospect Street Church, New- 
buryport, A. M. and evening; and taught Bible class at 
3 P.M. Saw the bones of Rev. George Whitefield in their 
coffin, beneath the pulpit of the First Presbyterian Church. 


‘* O that these lips had language ! ”’ 


There is an inscription on the front and a fine Cenotaph at 
the right of the pulpit. 
Aug. 3 Spent the Sabbath in the beautiful town of Lan- 
caster, Mass., and preached on the subject of Gospel peace. 
It is my aim to present the Scriptural and moral 
argument for peace, illustrated by my own observation 


of the wickedness of war, in such a way, with the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, as to awaken thought and work convic- 
tion. In conversation, in Sabbath-school, in prayer 
meetings, as well as in the pulpit, the topic arouses atten- 
tion and seems appropriate. Many say: ‘I never heard 
of the Peace Suciety before!” Some take me by the 
hand and bid me Godspeed. None have yet offered me 
money, which we greatly need, but for which I have not 
yet publicly asked. ‘To enlarge and circulate our publica- 
tions, to pay expenses of travelling, to promote public 
meetings, require additional funds. The Lord will send 
them if He sees the need is real. During those two 
months I visited the American Home Missionary Annual 
Meeting at Saratoga, the Massachusetts General Con- 
ference at North Adams, the cities of Portland, Bath, 
Augusta and Bangor, and the Cumberland North Con- 
ference at Harpswell, Maine. In the latter the presence 


of the Holy Spirit was sensibly realized. Will the reader 
pray that the ‘peace of God” (Phil. iv., 7) and of 
Christ (Jno. xiv., 27) may go with me.— R. B. H. 


SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 

The introduction of interesting temperance articles into 
school books which teach reading and pliysiology, in- 
struct children in what they need to know. The earlier 
this isdone the better. Now let us have reading lessons, 
which exhibit the hideousness and destructiveness of 
war, the intrinsic character and real heart-life of great 
conquerors like Tamberlane, Ghenis Khan, Alexander, 
Bonaparte and the latest Indian or Arab chief, who 
keeps up the bad succession. 

The school-book dialogue between ‘** Alexander and 
the robber ” is not forgotten by many ‘‘old boys.” The 
robber, in maintaining his moral equality with the great 
soldier, had the best of the argument. 

Young minds, that have been fascinated with the 
brilliant, but one-sided picture of battles, such as J. S.C, 
Abbott and J. 'T. Headly (both ministers of the Gospel 
of Peace!) seemed to delight in, and such as **Carlton” 
has drawn and colored in his ‘Boys of ’76” and 
‘* Four Years of Fighting.” need an antidote. In con- 
trast with the horrors of the hospital and the corruptions 
of the camp faithfully depicted, let us see the pursuits 
and pastimes, the home and happiness, the work and 
worship, which peace alone makes possible. We are 
pleased to notice that the heroes of the locomotives and 
those of ocean wrecks are finding a place in literature. 

School Histories are no longer made up of accounts of. 
wars. May we not expect the time when pictures of the 
great men ofa great occasion, like that of the Geneva 
Arbitration, will take the place of groups of military 
heroes. ‘The story of the victories of peace is as read- 
able and interesting as the lyrics and tales of brave men 
whose methods were bad and bloody. 


‘First Pure anp Peaceasie.”— This text is 
quoted as against any effort to directly promote peace 
without first removing the lusts in which war originates. 
Such is a false application of the truth contained in the 
order of the text. Purity is cultivated most successfully 
in peaceful ground. It ripens in a peaceful atmosphere. 
In social or national strife every impurity is begotten and 
fostered. 
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OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


MODERN WAR. 


A sneer—a shrug—a whisper low— 
They are poisoned shafts from an ambushed bow! 
Shot by the coward, the fool, the knave, 
They pierce the mail of the great and brave. 
Vain is the buckler of wisdom or pride 
To turn the pitiless point aside; 
The lip may curl with a careless smile, 
But the heart drips blood—drips blood the while. 
Ab me! what hearts have been broken; 
What rivers of blood been stirred, 
By a word in malice spoken, 
By only a bitter word. 


HIAWATHA, THE MAN OF PEACE. 
BY HORATIO HALE, M. A. 


Hundreds of years before the advent of the White Man 
the region lying on the Mohawk River and the head-waters 
of the Hudson was occupied by a number of independent 
tribes, belonging to the same stock. Of their migrations, 
previous to their settlement in this attractive territory, only 
vague traditions remain; but it is evident that there was 
a close affinity between them and certain tribes lying north 
of the Great Lakes, as well as with others situated as far 
south as the head-waters of Cape Fear River. These 
tribes were constantly at war, either with one another or 
with neighboring * nations” on both sides of them; but 
they made considerable progress, notwithstanding, in the 
path which leads to civilization. About the middle of the 
fifteenth century these Iroquois tribes were exposed to a 
twofold peril. ‘The warlike Mohicans, whose settlements 
extended from the Hudson eastward into New England, 
waged a desperate war upon the two eastern tribes—the 
Caniengas or Mohawks and the Oneidas; while the two 
lying furthest to the west—the Cayuzas and Senecas— 
were exposed to the bitter hostility of the central tribe, the 
Onondagas, under the lead of a chief named Atotarho, 
whom Iroquois traditions represent as not only a bold and 
successful warrior, but a remorseless tyrant, and in fact a 
wizard, endowed with preternatural powers. At the same 
time, however, there lived among these same Onondagas 
aman of very different stamp—one whose name to-day 
holds a prominent place in Indian mythology, but who 
may now be set down without hesitation as a genuine his- 
torical personage. This man was Ayonhwatha (Hayenwa- 
tha, Hiawatha), a chief of high rank, who was held in great 
esteem for his wisdom and benevolence. Many of his kin- 
dred had perished through the machinations of Atotarho, 
but he himself had escaped, and was now past middle age. 
This remarkable person, it seems, had elaborated in his 
mind the scheme of a vast confederation which should in- 
sure universal peace. It was to be not a loose and tran- 
sitory league, but a permanent government; not limited, 
but indefinitely expansible. His avowed design was to 
abolish war altogether ; and he desired, therefore, that the 
league should extend until all the tribes of men should be 
included in it, and peace should everywhere reign. Such 
is the positive testimony of the Iroquois themselves; and 
their statement, as will be seen, is supported by historical 
evidence. 

Hiawatha’s tirst efforts at organizing a confederacy were 
made among his own people, the Onondagas ; but, having 
been repeatedly thwarted by the jealous Atotarho, and 
being grievously disappointed at his failures, he at length 
left his own tribe, and taking his journey eastward, sought 
a home among the Caniengas. He there found an ally in 


Dekanawidah, a chief of kindred spirit, who saw at once 
the advantages of Hiawatha’s scheme, and who in due 
time secured the adhesion of the Canienga “nation.” The 
confederacy thus established continued ; and if it accom- 
plished only a part of what Hiawatha had hoped for, it 
was not for want of honest effort, but because of untoward 
circumstances which could not have been foreseen. His 
conceptions were beyond his time and beyond ours; but 
their effect, within a limited sphere, was very great. For 
more than three centuries the bond which he devised held 
together the Iroquois nations in perfect amity. The re- 
gard of Englishmen for their Magna Charta and Bill of 
Rights, and that of Americans for their National Consti- 
tution, seem weak in comparison with the intense gratitude 
and reverence of the Five Nations for the ‘* Great Peace” 
which Hiawatha and his colleagues established for them. 


PREPARING THE WAY OF THE LORD. 


Visiting Bloomingdale (New York) Asylum many 
years ago, we looked into eyes whence hope and reason 
had departed, and heard despairing cries that must haunt 
the soul forever. 

‘* Our greatest discouragement,” said the good physician 
who was our guide, ‘** is that our work begins too late. 
Half our patients would be sane to-day if their home train- 
Ing in childhood had been wise and faithful and firm. 
But the tender, formative years were passed in alternate 
extremes of excitement and neglect; the temptations of 
youth were met by no patiently fostered habits of self- 
control; and the poor unfortified brain gave way under 
the stress of later life.” 

It was but another statement from the negative side of 
a truth that is constantly meeting our view. Sanity, 
order, peace, all that is precious in personal or social life, 
must be gained by long and faithful effort. Silent growth 
in the root, steady strengthening of fibre in stem and 
branches, such is the law of divine working in the world 
before blossoms and fruit can appear. Peace is not a 
mere cessation of strife; it is a divine order, built upon 
foundations of reason, equity and love. 

‘* He that desires freedom outwardly must first possess 
it inwardly ;” and not freedom only, but righteousness. 
The peace of God must rule in a heart before we can be 
peacemakers for the world. 

Faithful souls in all ages have prayed, ‘* Thy kingdom 
come,” and yet the forces of the world are unsubdued, 
chaotic, scornful of the messages of peace. But surely 
every victory over individual passion, social spite or 
national injustice, 

‘*Avails the blessed time to expedite,”’ 
when the kingdoms of this world shall be the kingdoms of 
our Lord and of his Christ, and when, in peace and 
righteousness, He shall reign for ever and ever. 
M.E, T. 


APPRECIATION. 


The friends of Peace in England have manifested 
their appreciation of the long and arduous labors of 
Mr. Henry Richard, M. P., by the presentation of 
$20,000. He has been for years Secretary of the London 
Peace Society and has served without compensation. 
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THE VOICE OF FRANCE. 


The French Peace Society, through its Chairman, M. 
Frederick Passy, member of the National Assembly, has 
issued an appeal to its members, from which the follow- 
ing is an extract : — 

‘¢ The French Peace Society has reason to believe that 

a serious movement is about to arise in the bosom of Eu- 
ropean nations against those excessive military burdens, 
under the,weight of which all countries are being crushed, 
and against that old and deplorable policy of aggression 
and conquest which has gradually increased those burdens 
until they have become intolerable. In Germany, unmis- 
takable symptoms of weariness under the system are be- 
coming apparent, even in Parliament, and voices, which 
are not altogether without authority, have begun to speak 
of the neutralization of Alsace as of a measure which is 
commended alike by prudence and justice. In France, 
the discussion at this moment pending, of the Law on the 
Recruitment of the Army, has, in spite of the reserve 
which patriotism and the too inevitable remembrance of 
cruel experience imposed upon all, revealed more than 
once the presence of similar sentiments. The desire for 
a partial disarmament, demanded by the most legitimate 
care for the productive power of the nation, has been ex 
pressly announced from the Tribune, and will be again. 
But this disarmament, so desirable, could not, in the ac- 
tual state of Europe, be reasonably urged, except on the 
condition of its being simultaneous; and in order to in- 
duce the Governments, which at bottom are perhaps not 
far from being disposed to entertain it, to take a decisive 
step in that direction, an energetic pressure of public 
opinion is necessary. Circumstances are favorable to the 
exercise of this pressure. In a few monthsa third of the 
Senate will have to be renewed. Ina year all the Elec- 
toral Colleges will have to re-elect their Deputies. Then 
will be the time to place before the constituents, or, to 
speak more correctly, to have placed by them, the vital 
question which engages our attention. We have resolved 
not to allow such an occasion to pass, and in order to 
prepare for and exercise the action which we intend to 
demand, we invite your kind and, we hope, your most de- 
termined co-operation.”’ 


HOW A SOLDIER DIED. 


After the battle of Gettysburg, a Christian helper on 
the field accosted a Southern soldier, who pointed to the 
corpse of a fine young man lying close beside him, and 
asked, **What can you, or any one, nowdo for me? Look 
at that lad. Two years ago he was entrusted to my care 
by his widowed mother, who gave him her Bible on parting, 
and begged him to read a portion every day. For a time 
he did so, but I gradually laughed him out of his regard 
for his Bible and his God. He has just died with an oath 
upon his lips! Who can help such a one as I am now? 
Who can undo what I have done?” Almost immediately 
after saying these words, the soldier leaned back and ex- 
pired. 

If war touched, tortured and killed the body only, it 
would be a fiend, but what shall we call that which so 
transforms souls as to leave them wounded and dying. 


The French seem only to wait for the death of those old 
men, King William and Bismarck, to reassert their tradi- 
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tional claim on Alsace-Lorraine. 


A CALL ON PRESIDENT ARTHUR. 


A delegation from the Universal Peace Union, about 
thirty in number, were accorded an interview with 
President Arthur on May 27, 1884. After the 
introduction, Mr. Alfred H. Love, of Philadelphia, as 
chairman of the Union, addressed a-few remarks to the 
President, stating that the members and friends of the 
Union had come to testify their appreciation of his offi- 
cial course, and especially his efforts in behalf of the 
International Arbitration system, by which difficulties 
may be adjusted by reason and good feeling, rather than 
by war. Particular reference was made approvingly to 
the course of the President in relation to the Congo River 
and the Panama Canal. 

The President in reply said:—‘‘ I thank you for your 
kind expressions of sympathy and approbation in regard 
to the subjects adverted to. You know already that my 
sympathies are with you. It is a matter for much satis- 
faetion that these principles are making great progress ; 
indeed, I may say that it is almost settled now, that we 
shall always be at peace with other nations.” 


CODIFICATION OF THE LAW OF NATIONS 
AND FOREIGN JUDGMENTS. 


In the House of Commons, on May 15th, Mr. Serjeant 
Simon asked the Under Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, whether Her Majesty’s Government had 
received from the Italian Government any invitation to 
take part in an International Conference on the subject 
of the Execution of Foreign Judgments, upon the basis 
of resolutions adopted by the Conference of the ** Associ- 
ation for the Reform and Codification of the Law of 
Nations,” held at Milan in September last; and, if so, 
whether they had accepted the invitation. 

Lord E. Fitzmavrice.— Her Majesty’s Government 
have received a communication from the Italian Govern- 
ment upon the subject to which the hon. member 
alludes, and have acceded to a proposal that a prelim- 
inary study of the question, on the basis of the Resolutions 
adopted by the Association, be entrusted to a Conference, 
at Rome, of official delegates to be appointed by the 
several Governments. 


THE BERNE CONGRESS. 


Au International Arbitration Congress is to be held at 
Berne, Switzerland, Aug. 4th*to 9th. The subjects of dis- 
cussion are International Arbitration, Neutralization of 
Oceanic Canals, International Tribunals, International 
Disarmament. ‘The prime movers are English gentlemen, 
among whom are Messrs. Lewis Appleton and Hodgson 
Pratt of London. It was not practicable for the American 
Peace Society to be represented by any of its officers this 
year, but it heartily sympathizes with the grand objects, 
to promote which the Congress was called. 


The bloody scenes in Tonquin seem likely to be suc- 
ceeded by bloodier ones in China itself, unless the French 
Republic moderates her demands and calls in arbitrators. 
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THE MILLENNIAL DAY. 


BY PROF. T. C. UPHAM. 


Upon God’s holy mountain, all is peace. 
Of clanging arms and cries and wail, no sound 
Goes up to mingle with the gentle breeze 
That bears its perfumed whispers all around. 
Beneath its trees that spread their blooming light 
The spotted leopard walks; the ox is there; 
The yellow lion stands in conscious might 
Beneath the dewy and illumined air. 
A little child doth take him by the mane 
And leads him forth, and plays beneath his breast. 
Nanght breaks the quiet of that blest domain; 
Naught mars its harmony and heavenly rest: 
Picture divine, and emblem of that day 
When peace on earth shall hold unbroken sway. 


THE PRINCESS ALICE AND WAR. 


There has been scarcely any royal lady, of recent times, 
whose name has become so widely associated, throughout 
the world, with feelings of popular interest and honor, as 
the late Princess Alice, of Great Britain and Hesse Darm- 
stadt. Other women, in her exalted sphere, have shone 
with the splendor of pageantry, or with the brilliancy of 
wit and beauty. Some have achieved a weightier renown, 
by reason of their judgment and clear perception. But 
with her has become associated a rare influence of pathos 
and sympathy, from her noble bearing amidst the deepest 
sufferings and bereavements, which a daughter or a 
mother can undergo. ‘To the sound common sense of her 
royal parents and elder sister, there was added, in her 
case, a peculiar tenderness and seriousness, which have 
greatly enhanced the influence of her name among the 
nations, on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The recent publication of her letters throws light on the 
sufferings which war brings on those in lofty as well as lowly 
stations. In heartfelt words the Princess Alice protested 
against the great Franco-German war of 1870. She 
wrote : — 


“The war would be perfectly useless, and would sow | 


endless disunion and hatred between the two neighboring 
States, who ought to live in peace and unity together, for 
their own advantage and that of the rest of mankind. It 
seems as if we are drifting back to the Middle Ages; as 
every question is placed on the point of the sword. It is 
most sad. How much would papa (Prince Albert) have 
disapproved of what has happened since 1862!” As that 
awful war proceeded, her heart was repeatedly shocked at 
the horrors inseparable from its course. ‘Thus we find 
such allusions as this : —‘‘So long and bloody a war must 
demoralize the best army. (The French peasants, some- 
times women, murder our soldiers in their beds, and they 
have ofien, and in many ways, fearfully ill-treated our 
wounded.” 

Happily, that war did not deprive either the Princess 
Alice, or her sister, the Crown Princess of Germany, of 
a beloved husband. Nevertheless, the affectionate mother 
soon had tv» experience, in another form, the agonies of a 
terrible fatality. by the death of her little boy, through a 
fall from one of the upper windows of the palace. She 
records —‘*My dear darling child; to lose him in such a 
manner! I shall take this grief with me to my grave. 
He was such a gay child. It seems so quiet in the next 
room. I miss the little feet, his coming to me, for we 
lived so much together; and pvor dear Ernie (her other 
little boy) feels so deserted.” Alas, what myriads of 
horrible fatalities, still more distressing than this, to both 


men and children, are caused by every war; and how 
widespread the desolation and mourning in their once 
happy homes. 

The Princess a!luded to the Middle Ages and their 
barbarisms. But what is it that has, at least in some 
respects, and especially as to duels, and the smaller con- 
flicts between princes and states, diminished such evils? 
It is a more general recourse to the restraining power of 
law, to the clearer provisions and arrangements of inter- 
national polity and diplomacy. Then why should not 
the same wise course be further proceeded in, by the 
establishment of a Central Code and Tribunal of Inter- 
national Law and Arbitration. 

Very suggestive, too, in this direction, is the incidental 
remark of the Princess Alice, that the mightiest monarchs 
are not of themselves, as individuals, always able to pre- 
vent wars. For when in apprehension of the outbreak of 
the Schleswig-Holstein conflict, she remarks that even 
the Emperor of Austria was comparatively unable to 
maintain peace. And before the Russo-Turkish war, 
which was terminated by the Treaty of Berlin, she wrote: 
—‘‘I spoke with the Emperor (William of Germany) 
about the fright which we had experienced at the rumors 
of war. He was very distressed that anybody could think 
him capable of suchathing. Our Fritz (the Crown Prince 
of Germany) spoke in such a just and sensible manner 
entirely against war.” 

If such great potentates as the Emperors of Germany 
and of Austria thus ineffectually desire to avoid war, or 
are not always able to avert it, by reason of their being 
insufficiently impartial judges in their own behalf, how 
supremely important it becomes that a grand Tribunal of 
Law and Judgment should be labored for and established 
amongst the nations. It is not necessary that it should 
be supported in its decrees by a powerful army behind it, 
for even its purely moral influence would be safficient to 
render it successful, in most cases at least. This is 
proved by the fact that in the numerous cases of successful 
arbitration that have taken place within this century, 
amounting to more than thirty-five in all, in no single 
instance has any force been employed or required. But 
the conclusions and decisions of an impartial and generally 
recognized Code and Tribunal, would still more save the 
dignity and honor of all those whose quarrels might be 
submitted to it. And if dignity and honor were thus 
secured, the reluctance to yield would doubtless disap- 
pear, as has already been the case in so many instances. 


THE SUMNER BEQUEST. 

Hon. Charles Sumner left $1000 by will to Harvard 
College, the interest of which was to be annually expend- 
ed in prizes for essays by the students, on some 
question of Peace or Arbitration. 

President Elliott writes that, *‘ the fund was too small 
to provide an adequate prize. It is accumulating and 
will soon be large enough to yield $100; but perhaps 
the Corporation will think that it would be better to have 
the prize larger than that.” 

With all due deference to the wisdom of ‘‘ the Corpo- 
ration,” it seems to us, thateven a small annual prize 
would meet the wishes of Mr. Sumner, in stirring up 
the present generation of students to study, think and 
write on peace. 

His own too early death alone prevented him from 
giving many years as earnestly to peace, as he had to 
the abolition of slavery. He ardently expressed the wish 
to do so to a friend just before his departure. 
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ENGLISH INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND 
PEACE ASSOCIATION. 


ADDRESS BY FATHER HYACINTHE. 


The third annual meeting of the International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association was held on Monday, June 
23d, in the Westminster Palace Hotel. The chair 
was taken by the Earl of Shaftesbury. The chairman of 
the Executive Committee (Mr. Hodgson Pratt) presented 
the annual report, which stated that the next International 
Conference would be held at Berne, on August 4th, and five 
following days. Two allied societies had been formed in 
Paris, one representing the middle class and the other the 
operatives. Under the head of “Egypt,” the committee 
stated the steps taken by them to bring about a Conference 
between Englishmen and Frenchmen as to the course 
which should be adopted. In a paper addressed to friends 
of peace on the Continent, the committee urged the need 
of calling a European Conference which should take steps 
to secure the independence of Egypt, guaranteed by all 
the Powers, and the adoption of the principle that no one 
nation should have preferential rights or influence in that 
country. Professor Thorold Rogers, M. P., moved the 
adoption of the report, and expressed his conviction that 
the working classes of Europe were opposed to war, and 
that though nations should defend their own shores, they 
should do nothing whatever to injure other countries. In- 
ternational courts for the settlement of old disputes were, 
in his opinion, sure to come into existence. Mr. Albert 
Tachard moved :—‘‘That the facts stated in the report 
affords evidence that the association is capable of render- 
ing important services to the cause of international peace 
throughout the civilized world, and is therefore entitied to 
the hearty support of the public.” The Marquis of Bris- 
tol seconded the motion, and remarked that he hoped at 
some future time to bring the question of international 
arbitration before the House of Lords. Sir G. Campbell, 
M. P., supported the motion, which was carried unani- 
mously. Dr. Clarke moved: ‘‘That this meeting does 
express its satisfaction that there is a prospect of similar 
bodies in the several European States (at the instance of 
this association) for the education and organization of 
public opinion in favor of arbitration as a substitute for 
war.” This resolution was seconded by Le Pere Hyacinthe, 
who was greeted with great enthusiasm. He apologized 
for speaking in French, and said that their message asking 
him to speak in the cause of peace came to him while he 
was still on board the Bothnia, on his way from America, 
where he had been pleading the cause of the reform of the 
Church in France. It seemed to him in America as though 
he were visiting another planet, the moral and social life 
there was so different. The Americans knew how to solve 
great social problems and large armies did not exist. He 
thought they believed in a progressive disarmament. Quot- 
ing the saying of Montesquieu, he said he thought if we 
dil not change our system soon in Europe, we should 
destroy all that was great and noble, and kill public in- 
struction. Referring to what war had done in the past, 
and especially to the life of Napoleon the First, he said 
that that great man had, although unconsciously, planted 
the standard of liberty in Italy, and had been the first to 
try and settle the Eastern Question. In Italy the result 
of his work has been a free church in a free State. With 
regard to the Rhine question, that was vot settled at 
Sedan. Prince Bismarck was reported to have asked how 


it would end. 


Gambetta once told him (the speaker) that 


war, one of the most terrible of wars, would be the ending 
of it, unless Prince Bismarck would agree to disarm. But 
until they had sufficiently raised public opinion on the mat- 
ter. no Government, whether Imperial or Republican, could 
possibly disarm. The cause of international arbitration 
was one especially for England to take up. England had 
a valiant sword. but it was wielded by but few men; and 
she had a vast empire to watch over. It was therefore to 
her interest to raise the standard of peace and fraternal 
justice, and to assist in protecting the interests of human- 
ity. Napoleon had begun the century. Who would finish 
it? A king or a government by the people? One thing 
was sure, that a monarch of peace in some form would 
come, and that, in a sense, would be formed ‘‘Les Etats 
Unis de Europe.” In reply to a vote of thanks, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury made a short speech, in which he fully 
concurred with the aims and objects of the society. 


TRIFLES. 


GorGrousNneEss. — A girl of the ‘poor white” class, 
brought up in filth and poverty and general shiftlessness, 
in the Tennessee mountains, captivated a husband of the 
far-off village on the plains, where a certain thrift and 
neatness characterized her mother-in-law and her new 
home. Ina few weeks she came back to her hut, broken 
chair, stew-pan and dirty wash-tub. A neighbor called, and 
expressed surprise that she should leave so nice and neat 
a home to come back. ‘*Neat!’’ exclaimed the bride; ‘‘I 
was homesick! J was perfectly gorged with neatuess !” 

‘*What is wanted in this country,” said the bride, as she 
examined the wedding presents, ‘‘fs silver-service reform ; 
that set is plated.” 

“That's a pretty bird, grandma,” said a little boy. 
**Yes,” replied the old dame, ‘tand he never cries.” 
‘*That’s because he’s never washed !” replied the youngster. 

‘**Yes,” sighed a broken-down man who had given his 
signature to oblige a friend, **the most foolish thing I ever 
did in my life was to learn to write my own name.” 

**Are you hurt?” shrieked a dozen picnicking females, 
as a young man was tossed over a neighboring fence by 
an angry bull and landed on his head in the middle of the 
road. 

‘*Hurt?” he answered. “Why, of course not; 
used to coming down that way.” 

**Used to it?” exclaimed the fair chorus; ‘*Why, how 
can that be?” 

**I own a bicycle,” was the reassuring reply. 


I am 


A little girl was a guest of grandmother, and had been 
feasted with the usual prodigality of grandparent to 
grandchild. When the second plate of pudding was 
placed before the child, the first having been dispatched 
with some difficulty, she looked first at the steaming dish 
and then at the grandmother, and, with a sigh, said: 
‘Say, grandma, I wish I was twins.” 


Nature don’t often make a fool. She furnishes the raw 
material and lets it take its own course. 


‘*Actions speak louder than words,” remarked the bass 
drummer as he commenced beating his drum when the 
leader wanted to talk to him. 
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THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


Is solely dependent for the prosecution of its work on the 
benevolence of the friends of peace. The interest of its 
invested fund is not sufficient to meet its running expenses. 
A Massachusetts church (Rockport) recently sent us 
$30.75, to constitute its late pastor a life-member. Three 
other life-memberships have been made recently, two by 
personal gifts and one by the request of a friend. It 
would be a most gracious thing on the part of churches 
where the Secretary preaches, but takes no collection, if 
self-moved, they would make their pastors life-members. 
The society needs both the men and the money. 


THE NEW ADJUSTMENT. 


Rev. H. C. Dunham, who has been in this office as 
Agent or Secretary for fourteen years, and whose name 
and face are familiar to the friends of Peace in this and 
other lands, still continues in his old place. His famil- 
iarity with the history of the American Peace Society, 
his personal acquaintance with its officers and donors, his 
knowledge of Peace literature and experience in editing, 
are invaluable to the cause. He will aid in correspond- 
ence, and as financial agent, and have more time than 
formerly to devote to the Angel of Peace, which, under 
his skilful management, is one of the most desirable 
publications for children in families and Sabbath schools. 


There seems to be no ad reason why the difficulties 
between France and Madagascar should not be settled by 
arbitration. The King and people of that island are just 
learning Christianity, and France has no right to repre- 
sent it to them as war. 


A man who kept a store 
Once wrote upon his door : — 


‘Oh, I can make a pill 
That shall ease every ill! 
I keep here a plaster 
To prevent disaster ; 
Also some good ointment 
To soothe disappointment.” 


When customers applied, 
These words are what he cried : — 


“* Now, patience is the pill 
That eases every ill; 
Take-care is a plaster 
Which prevents disaster ; 
Good-humor an ointment 
Soothing disappointment. 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. 


A recent perusal of a book so entitled by Sheldon Amos 
excites our admiration Itis clear, concise, logical and 
convincing. Mr. Amos, a London barrister, shows by a 
course of conclusive reasoning based on recent facts in the 
progress of civilized nations, that the utter abolition of 
war is not only possible, but that the signs of the times 
indicate its speedy abandonment by Christian peoples. 
This from a merely legal or political point of view. The 


progress of representative government, the policy of which 
is moulded by the popular voice; the extension of com- 
merce, more and more free and unshackled ; the increasing 
conviction among men, that the prosperity of one State 
helps all other States to prosper ; the intercourse of man- 
kind vastly increased by immigrations made possible by 
railways and steamers; these all render it increasingly 
difficult to wage war aggressively or suddenly. 

War has largely completed its work. This, confessedly. 
has not been suffering and slaughter alone ; like a fire, it 
has helped to sweep away, at immense cost indeed, obsta- 
cles to improvement. It has prepared the way for Italian 
and German unity, thus removing contested boundaries 
between small principalities, and diminishing the causes of 
irritation and bloodshed. Those great States no longer 
offer an easy foothold for a foreign enemy under the pre- 
text of intervention. 

The very existence of the United States of America at 
peace with each other is a standing argument in favor of pos- 
tal and commercial, if not political unions elsewhere. The 
nationalizing of provinces, the web-work of treaties cover- 
ing the globe, the abolition of slavery and piracy, are all 
steps in the same direction. The causes of war diminish 
with the progress of popular intelligence, the laying of 
electric cables, the international circulation of books and 
periodicals. Hatred and strife are often the mere crea- 
tures of ignorance and superstition. The marvellous 
progress of modern missions, by which the Gospel of Christ 
is carried into every land, cannot be overlooked in this 
connection. Perpetual, or even frequent wars make mis- 
sions impossible. It is only after peace returns that they 
can be planted or fostered. England and the United States 
have large investments in the men and women they have 
sent to China, Japan and Africa. The progress of Chris- 
tianity, like that of commerce, depends on peace. It must 
be maintained. 


RECEIPTS TO JULY 1, 1884. 
Not before acknowledg: d. 


MAINE . Hon. J. B. Foster, L. M. Bangor $20.00 
NEw HAMPSHIRE Dr. A. A. Tufts Dover 5.00 
Eph Cook Wentworth 2.00 
VERMONT Madison Safford . Cambridge 1.00 
MassACHUSETTS H.C. Dunham Boston 4.00 
Dr. Luther Clark . 10.00 
Rev. B. Hainesand wife. Sandwich 2.00 
Congregational Church Society, Rockport 30.75 
\ Twenty dollars of which to con- 
stitute Rey. R. B. Howard a life- 
member. 
Francis B. Gilman, L. M. Cambridge 20.00 
By a friend. 
. Edwin Reed, L. M. 20.00 
IstAND’- R. I. Peace So., R. D. Whitte- 
more, Treas. . 50.00 
CONNECTICUT Sarah B. Hallock . ° Canton Centre 2.00 
New YorK Trustees Murray Fund ° New York City 50.00 
Rev. J. C. Groth, L. M. ° Dunkirk 20.00 
Daniel Rodes . Clarence Cen. 2.00 
PENNSYLVANIA W.F. Root . Titusville 2.00 


ILLINOIS Mrs. Mary Phelps. om Lewistown 10.00 


Iowa Edwin Howard, L. M. ° Albion 20.00 
Mrs. Rebecca H. Roberts I L. D. Oskaloosa 23.00 

Wisconsin’. C. L. Madison ° Milwaukee 1.00 
Sub-Rent of Office . ° ‘ - $7.50 
Permanent Peace Fund, H. Russell, Esq., Treas. 500 00 
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VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CU. 


EDUCATIONAL 
BOOKS. 


CINCINNATI ann NEW YORK 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 
8 Hawtey Street, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers of Thalheimer’s Historical Series. 


The first column is the price charged to exchange for other his- 


tories in schools. The d column is the price of introduction, 
Eclectic History of the United States 60 1 00 
Thalkeimer’s History of England 60 100 
66 General History, revised 75 120 
“ Ancient History 100 1 60 
Medieval and Modern History 1 00 1 60 
“ Eastern Monarchies, separate 50 80 
“ History of Greece, separate 50 80 
66 History of Rome, separate 50 80 
Eclectic Historical Atlas, revised ds 1 00 


The American Advocate of Leace 


And Arbitration 


Contains the latest intelligence on those subjects, sifted and preserved 
in permanent form for future reference. Among its writers are 


JOHN G. WHITTIER, JULIA WARD HOWE, Rev. HENRY T. 
CHEEVER. 


It discusses peace questions editorially and by able contributors. It is 
put at the low price of 50 cts. per year, or $1.00 for two years, in the hope 
of extending its circulation, increasing its readers and its usefulness. 


The Angel of Leace, 


Four Pages, Monthly. 
Published under the Auspices of the 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Single copies per annum, - - - - 1l6¢ts, 
Five or more copies to one address, - - 10 “ each, 
Back numbers at the rate of 50 cents per hundred, 


all cases. We must insist on payment 


The publishers prepa; 
shall discontinue when the subscription 


for the ANGEL in advance, an 
expires, unless renewed. 
vanes relating to the ANGEL OF PEACE should be directed to 


REV. H. C. DUNHAM, 


No. 1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


Printed by J. E. Farwell & Co., 45 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOTEL 
PIGEON COVE HOUSE, 


PIGEON COVE, MASS. 


Mrs. E. S. Rosinson, Proprietor. 


JUNE TO OCTOBER. 


A quiet Summer Hotel near the ex- 
treme point of Cape Ann, overlooking the 
new North Eastern Harbor of Refuge and 
the broad Atlantic. 


AT SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


DR. STRONG'S 
REMEDIAL INSTITUTE. 


The quietness of home; the conven- 
iences of a hotel; the medical advice 
and attendance of a Sanitarium. Re- 
duced rates in other than the summer 
months. 


STOVE POLISH 


For beauty of gloss, for saving of toil, 

For freeness from dust and slowness to soil, 
And also for cheapness ’tis yet unsurpassed, 
And thousands of merchants are selling it fast. 


Of all imitations ’tis well to beware ; 

The half-risen sun every package should bear ; 

For this is the “trade-mark” the MORSE BROS. 
use 

And none are permitted the mark to abuse. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


THE EASTERN RAILROAD. 


Most direct route to White Mountains. 


Seashore route to all seaside places North and East of Boston. 


Via Maine Central R. R. to all the Cities, Coast Towns and Lakes of Maine. 
Via Bangor and Piscataquis R. R. to Moosehead Lake. 

Via Sandy River R. R. to Rangely Lakes. 

All rail line via Bangor and Ellsworth to Mt. Desert. 


Express trains. Special summer rates. 


ARTHUR SEWALL, 


LUCIUS TUTTLE, Gen’t PassenGer anp Ticket AGENT. 


Offices at Depot, Causeway Street, Boston. 


Round Trip Tickets. 


PAYSON TUCKER, Gen’. MANAGER. 


the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 
Headquarters, Congregational House, Boston. 
Rev. A. E. DUNNING, Secretary. 


Sassatnh Hours.—By Austin Phelps, Professor in An- 
dover Theological Seminary. Price, 75 cents. It 
contains: The Solitude of Christ, The Benignant 
Spirit, Man’s Extremity God’s Opportunity, The 
Emergencies of the Church, The Revelation of Sin, 
Unconscious Graces, Heaven our Home. 


StruprEs OF THE OLD Testament. —By Prof. Austin Phelps. 
Companion Work to ‘Still Hour.’’ Price, $1.25. 
‘¢The Publishing Society has done nothing better of 
late than the issue of this valuable book.” — Advance. 


HistorRicaAL SKETCH OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
Massacuvusetts, from 1620 to 1858; with an Appen- 
dix.—By Joseph S. Clark, D.D. 12mo, pp. 344. 
Reduced from $1.25 to $1.00. A valuable contribu- 
tion of materials to Ecclesiastical History, which, 
from the well-known industry and thoroughness of 
Dr. Clark, can be safely relied on. 


Tue Martyr Caurcu.—A Narrative of the Introduc- 
tion, Progress and Triumph of Christianity in Mada- 
ascar; with Notices of Personal Intercourse and 
Travel in that Island. By Rev. William Ellis, author 
of ‘* Polynesian Researches,”’ ‘‘ Three Visits to Mada- 
gasear,” &c. Reduced from $2.50 to $1.75. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Also, Books for Sabbath-school libraries in every variety, carefully selected and at the lowest prices; valuable 
tracts for pastoral or revival work, Sunday-School Quarterlies, Question Books, and all the latest and best helps. 


The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish and have for sale 


GEO. P. SMITH, Acenr. 


Lectures ON Revivats.—By Edward Norris Kirk, D. D., 
late Pastor of Mount Vernon Church, Boston. Edited 
by Rev. David O. Mears. Reduced from $1.50 to 
$1.25. 


Lerrers ON THE Reticrous Revivats which prevailed 
about the Beginning of the Present Century.—By E. 
Porter, D. D., late Professor in Andover Theological 
Seminary. 12mo, pp. 174. Price, 50 cents. 


Memoir or AsanEL Netrieton, D. D.—By Bennet Tyler, 
D.D. With a portrait. 12mo, pp. 376. Reduced 
from $1.25 to $1.00. Dr. Nettleton was instrumental 
in promoting the most remarkable series of revivals 
ever known in New England. This book gives a good 
idea of the man and the methods which God blessed. 


Berne a Curistran.—By Rey. Washington Gladden. 16mo. 
Price, 75 cents. In seven chapters, entitled, ‘* What 
is it to be a Christian?” ‘* Why should I be a Chris- 
tian?” ** How shall I become a Christian?” ‘ How 
shall I know whether I am a Christian or not?” 
‘* When should I join the church?” 


The above are only a few among their many standard 
publications . 
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